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BOOK EE VIEWS 959 

La Doctrina Drago, con una advertencia preliminar de S. Perez Triana, 
y una introduction de W. T. Stead. Wertheimer, Lea y Cia. : London, 
pp. lxxx, 257. 

The " caballero argentino " who has collected these documents has 
arranged them in a most convenient form for reference. In view of its 
great importance to Latin America her statesmen will be gateful to him 
for helping them to find at a moment's notice what has been done and 
said concerning this famous doctrine which has carried the name of one 
of the sons of South America around the world. 

Although the Hague convention concerning the forcible recovery of 
contract debts is not the embodiment of the doctrine of Dr. Drago, no 
one doubts for a moment that this convention, which is the joy and the 
hope of humanity because it is the first case of an international agreement 
for obligatory arbitration, was due to the broad-minded statesman of 
Argentina. As delegate he may have, when signing, registered the 
reservation of his Government, but he must have felt that besides being 
a great step forward the convention would be a great protection to the 
states of Latin America. It may not protect them in all eases where they 
are honestly unable to meet the payments on arbitral awards to which 
they have been condemned, but it will do much to prevent the presenta- 
tion of exorbitant demands for payment of debts so as to have an excuse 
for the use of force. 

The preface by Sefior Triana gives a little history of the events which 
led to the declaration of the doctrine. He says on page xlix : 

It should be remarked that the Drago Doctrine, in spite of the fact that it was 
not specifically studied and discussed at the Second Peace Conference, was the 
only principle, new and rich in possibilities, which was brought to the notice of 
the delegates of the nations in that universal assembly. 

Further on Senor Triana seems ready to admit that although the 
forcible recovery of debts from a sovereign state should in principle not 
be allowed, when the government of a country has been seized by a set of 
unpatriotic adventurers it would be iniquitous to treat such a band of 
robbers with the respect due the sovereignty of a people (page li) . 

There can in such circumstances be no question of the sovereignty of a people 
but only of the supremacy of a man or group who seek to exploit it tyrannically 
and despotically to their own ends by resorting to ignominious means of 
oppression. * * * 

In such a condition of affairs the Drago Doctrine, protector of sovereignty, would 
protect those who had gained control from all attack from abroad, the fear of 
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which might sometimes prevent the perpetration of crimes against unarmed 
people deprived of their rights and humiliated by the robbers of their sovereignty 
* * * [page liij. 

For these reasons, foreign governments might well consider that they have a 
right to pass judgment upon any condition of affairs — in appearance only 
relating to internal matters — which vitiates, debases, or destroys the essence and 
development of sovereignty by converting it into a possible instrument of fraud 
and conspiracy in foreign territory, and these judgments might take shape and 
form the basis of their rules of action. 

This does not affect the justice of the Drago Doctrine — protector of the 
sovereignty of weaker nations. That doctrine does not nor can not refer to 
spurious sovereignties: Here as in the case of the laws governing the minting of 
coin the application is to money of good alloy and not to that which conter- 
feiters coin and put in circulation [page lv]. 

When the statesmen of great powers deal with weaker countries they 
do take the character of the government into consideration, in an unoffi- 
cial manner; but formally to enunciate this as a principle for general 
observance would be to legitimatize intervention. It is, however, well 
that Sefior Triana has brought the question up for discussion. 

Mr. Stead's introduction will be read with interest. He discusses 
the importance of the Drago Doctrine and its difference from the so- 
called " Porter Proposition." He quotes, on page lxvi, Dr. Drago's 
words : 

Pecuniary obligations shall not be converted into chains for South America. 

That is the essence of the doctrine and reveals clearly its ethical and 
political aspects. 

Ellert C. Stowell. 



International Problems and Hague Conferences. By T. J. Lawrence, 
M. A., LL. D. J. M. Dent & Co. : London. 1908. 

The aim of this book is, as Dr. Lawrence tells us, twofold: "It 
attempts to furnish students with an account of the Hague Conferences, 
considered not as isolated phenomena but as immensely important points 
in the evolution of international society, and it endeavors to place before 
thoughtful people who take an interest in the affairs of the world around 
them sound information about a series of events of which they have read 
in a desultory fashion in their newspapers, but as to which their knowl- 
edge is, as a rule, both imperfect and confused." But in addition the 
author seems to have the clear purpose of warning his countrymen in 



